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What  may  be  cons  ids  red  a  trijiimph  in  the  scientific  iiandling,  stor- 
ing and  transporting  of  apples  occurred  with  the  sale  of  a  carload  of 
1924  Winesaps  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  Glasgow  on  July  28th.  Coming 
after  the  1925  apple  crop  from  Australia  and  IJew  Zealand  had  "been  practical- 
ly cleaned  up  this  consignment  arrived  in  Great  Britain  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  sold  for  prices  that  ruled  higher  tlian  the  average  received  for 
the  fresh  crop  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  prices  paid  for  1S25 
Portuguese  apples  sold  on -the  sans  day. 

The  fruit  was  grown  on  a  ranch    at  Yakiim,  Washington  and  was  shipped 
from  Seattle.    The  secret  of  its  splendid  condition  at  this  late  season 
was  due  to  the  observance  of    scientific  handling  of  the  fruit  from  ths  tiiso 
is,  Y/as  picted    from  the  trees  until  it  was  discharged  on  the  qijiay  in  "G-las- 
gow  nearly  8,000  miles  dista,nt.    The  apples  v/ere  first  v/rappe  d  in  oiled 
paper,  placed  imnsdiately  in  cold  storage  at  temperatures  botwoen  30  and 
32  degrees  and  h.eld  under  good  conditions  o*  storage  in  Yak.ima  up  ujitil  the 
time  of  shipment.    They  were  tnen  loaded  in  a  fully  iced  refrigerator  car 
in  wnich  tho  frailest  refrigeration  was  made  possible  by  applying  salt  to  the 
ico  at  the  time  of  shipuTcnt.    At  Eew  York  tlie  fruit  was  transferred  to  the 
rofrigxjrator  chambers  of  tho  S.S.  Oameronia.    A  noteworth^A  achievonBnt  in 
comiection  with  this  shipn^nt  was  that  of  holding  ^ho  apples  in  cold  storage 
at  tho  shipping  point  until  the  middle  of  the  summer,  then  transporting 
them  across  tho  continent  under  sumner  temperatures  for  final  destination 
in  British  narkets. 


Upon  arrival  in  Glasgow,  the  large  sizes  of  apples,  v;hich  were  numer- 
ous enough  in  the  shiijment  to  make  a  fair  tost,  showed  some  slight  effects 
of  the  long  carriage,  evident  in  box  bruises  and  a  fov^  ovori^ripe  fruits. 
Sizes  smaller  than  150,  however,  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  firm.,  and 
cripp,  with  an  exoeptionLaiy  fine  flavoui'-.    Bl-uo-  mold  d^cay  vcs  evident 
only  in  fruit  that  had  'oeen  injured  in  packing  and  did  not  detract  from  the 
shipment  m.ore  tinii  the  usual  occtirrence  of  this  defect  in  late  J.fc.rch 
shipments.    The  fancy  and  "C!'  grade  fruit  retained  its  green  colour  to  a 
surprising  degree  and  gave  the  trade  the  imr:ression  that  the  fruit  still 
had  vitD-lity  although  there  was  a  ten&ncy  to  be  sceptical  on  this  point 
because  of  the  extreme  lateness,  of  the  season  and  the  prevailing  sumRer 
temperatures  to  which  it  had  to  be  exposed. 

Although  the  buying  trad£>  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  American 
apples  after  a  lapse  of  two  months,   during  which  tiine  their  attention  had 
been  devoted  to  tho  1925  crop  from  Austre.lla  and  ITew  Zealand,  a  great  deal 
of  interest  was  manifest.     Tho  fruit  sold  readily  at  prices  that  were 
aostly  from  Is/-  to  19/-  ($4.37  -  |54.62)  for  the  Extra  Fancy  Grade,  17/- 
to  13/-  (§4.13  -  $4.37)  for  the  Fancy  Grade,  and  15/-  to  15/6  (|3.64  - 
p. 77)  for  tho  "G"  Grade.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  price 
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for  Australian  and  How  Zealand  applos  in  British  raaricots  v/as  from  ll/-  to 
.13/-  ($2.67  -  $3»16)  wlxilo  Portug:uj3SG  apples  sol'.d  the  same  day  for  from 
7/-  to  9/-  {$1,70  -  $2ol9)  for  cases  v/oighing  120  po^onds .    Ifcd  the  trade 
felt  moro  confidonco  in  tho  vitality  of  tho  appZes  Vvhen  placed  upon  tho 
mrket  there  is  no  qsaostion  tut  that  tho  hidding  v/ould  have  "been  much  more 
active  and  that  the  prices  reali^^cd  v/ould  have  oeen  correspondingly  higher, 
since  there  is  a  dearth  of  high  qinlity  red  apples  in  British  markets  during 
this  period. 

•Shis  attempt  at  extending  the  imrkoting  season  for  American  apples  in 
ejrport  markets  is  v/orthy  of  much  coiimondation .     It  is  not  prohahlo  that  large 
qra,ntities  of  our  apples  can  he  marketed  in  foreign  countries  in  competition 
with  the  new  crops  from  our  competitors,  hut  as  long  as  we  can  deliver  a 
superior  fruit  it  will  he  justly  appreciated  and  will  "bring  ret-orns  that 
reflect  its  com-parative  condition.    The  success  of  the  shipment  also  em- 
phasises the  great  unportance  thr.t  attaches    to  caref^il  supervision  of  all 
details  connected  v/ith  the  conservation  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  intended  for 
marketing  over  an  extended  season. 

In  this  connection  American  fruit  grov/crs  and  shippers  should  hear 
in  mind  that  energy  devoted  to  improved  handling,  storage  and  transportation 
of  their  apples  is  tho  one  host  m.eans  that  lies  within  their  hands  to  hold 
and  extend  their  foreign  m^arkcts  against  aggressive  canpetition  from,  all 
parts  of  the  world.    Apple  growers  within  the  British  Empire  are  expending 
much  energy  and  money  in  fostering  a  preference  for  Imperial  products. 
Within  this  field  they  have  great  advertising  opportunities  which  are 
permanently  excluded  from  American  growers.    The  only  path  tliat  is  open  to 
An-jerican  growers  to  meet  this  situation  lies  in  the  direction  of  placing 
■before  British  consumers  a  product  that  is  irreproachahle  in  qioality  and 
condition  thiToughout  the  season  and  allov;ing  tho  customer  to  he  tho  judge. 
So  long  as  cansunErs  can  reoogniBe  superiority  in  an  article  they  will  con- 
tinae  to  demand  it,  regardless  of  propaganda  or  other  influences  thiat  may 
■fae  "brought  to  hoar.    In  cultivating  this  preference  for  Ajnerican  fruit  our 
grov/ers  and  shippers  must  devote  added  attention    to  "delivering  the  goods" 
in  order  that  this  superiority  may  "be  real  5,nd  q^uickly  apparent  to  our 
foreign  customers.     This  trial  sMpment  of  applus  Illustrates  what  may  be 
done!  when  prorer  attention  is  paid  to  all  factors  gcvemirig  the  conserv- 
ation of  fruit. 
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